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To Our Readers 


Good news for our readers! 


A special story from Washington, 
giving background and exclusive 
news of events in the Capitol, will be 
a regular feature of U.S. WEEK, be- 
ginning with the issue of Nov. 22, 
no. 37. 


It has been our great good fortune 
to add to our regular staff Frank 
Ryhlick who will write these inside 
stories. 


Ryhlick was formerly Washington 
correspondent for the New York Post 
and has been a frequent contributor 
to the Nation. He is co-author with 
A. A. Michie of the book, Dixie 
Demagogues, an expose of the 
South’s poll-tax representatives and 
native fascists. 


At present Ryhlick is publicity di- 
rector of the United Federal Workers 
of America and is writing a book to 
be published by Modern Age. 


The addition of our own Washing- 
ton correspondent, we feel confident, 
is only the beginning of an ever-im- 
proving service to our readers. How 
fast and how far your magazine trav- 
els toward its goal of more news, 
more exclusive news, and better and 
better features depends on YOU— 
and the support you give U.S. WEEK. 
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You're Telling Us... 


IN- THESE DARK DAYS 
Dear Editor: 


It is my extreme pleasure to renew 
my subscription. Your publication is 
an endless source of enlightenment in 
the darkest days that civilization has 
known for many a century. 

Please continue to fight and ex- 
pose those anti-semitic and fascist 
forces iy our country. 


Bernard Bernstein, D. D. S. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


INSIDE THE ARMY 
Dear Editor: 


Some time ago you had a column 
about army morale and I’m sorry to 
say I think you missed the boat. 

The important fact about army 
morale is not so much that it is low, 
but that the lowness is justified. 

I’m sure you realize that our officer 
caste is not the most democratic ele- 
ment in our country. What can be 
done about it is a stiff problem. Or- 
ganizations like the National Guard 
and the Reserves naturally attracted 
the more fascist-minded in the past. 
When I first came into the army I 
was sent to an infantry regiment. 
One of the things we received in- 
struction in was called “Cooperation 
with Civil Authorities.” In explain- 
ing the importance of the subject one 
of our lieutenants. a dopey young 
squirt, said that we might conceiv- 
ably be called upon to break the then 
current soft-coal strike. He added 
that certainly something should -be 
done. damn it. 

I understand that you couldn’t very 
well attack all officers as a class. As 
a matter of fact. | am sure that while 
they are themselves fascist minded 
they think they re anti-fascist. Very 
few would advocate action of the 
Spanish type, but there might be 
many who would engage in inaction 
of the French type. especially in the 


higher echelon. Ever stricter political 
supervision, the age old anathema of 
the army, is very much in order. 

The movement to raise our pay is 
a fine idea, but I think that other 
things could be done to a greater 
effect. I believe that institutions like 
officers’ orderlies and the officers’ 
mess should be absolutely abolished. 
The food during the maneuvers, in- 
cidentally, was positively horrible. 
However, I think this is due to sim- 
ple inefficiency on the part of the 
Quartermasters. 

Promotion by seniority should be 
done away with. Competitive exami- 
nations would be the ticket. The I.Q. 
of the average private (draftee) is 
far higher than the I.Q. of the aver- 
age non-com (regular army or Na- 
tional Guard). This is naturally very 
irritating to the private. 

Further, I see no logical, demo- 
cratic reason why men from New 
York, for example, should be sta- 
tioned in Alabama and vice versa. 
There is an undemocratic reason. It 
comes under the heading of “Cooper- 
ation with Civil Authorities.” 

At any rate this much is undeni- 
able. Until certain changes are made, 
anyone who favored the draft exten- 
sion bill is going to be very unpop- 
ular with Pvt. Joe Doakes. I’m afraid 
that the situation offers a wonderful 
opportunity to the Lindbergh mob. 


Private H. 


A BLOW AT HITLERISM 
Dear Fditor: 


This note is to inform you that the 
writer has suggested to W. Green, 
AFL; J. Lewis. UMW; P. Murray. 
CIO; and R. J. Thomas. UAW-CIO. 
that an Anglo-A merican-Soviet 
Trades Union Council would be a 
severe blow at Hitlerism. 

O. C. Overcash, 


Education Chairman. 
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Death of « Dream: 


U.S. DROPS ILLUSION OF AVOIDING 
WORLD CRISIS BY LEGISLATION 


Fuller Participation in Anti-Axis Military Strategy 
Expected; 68% Prefer Hitler's Defeat to ‘No War’ 


The Senate, by a 50 to 37 vote, 
wrote an official finis last week to 
one of the strangest chapters in 
United States history, a chapter in 
which the world’s most powerful na- 
tion had attempted to legislate itself 
out of the world. 

As the House prepared to perform 
the final rites over the Neutrality 
Act, official Washington weighed the 
next steps. 

So long as the Neutrality Act of 
1935 remained on the statute books, 
officials said last week, the illusions it 
fostered and the fallacies it perpetu- 
ated had a hold on the public mind. 
Until Congress acted, the fear of 
giving political ammunition to the 
opposition, and so risking an adverse 
vote. held back the Administration, 
observers agreed. 

It was declared important for the 
future of American foreign policy 
that the Senate, in removing the law’s 
specific prohibitions against ship 
arming and entry into belligerent 
ports, at the same time turned the 
nation away from the whole concept 
of legislated neutrality. 


Military Unity Urged 


Last week’s action was neither the 
first nor the last step away from that 
concept, born of the Nye Committee’s 
investigation of the munitions in- 
dustry and the entry of the U. S. 
into World War I. 

Even before the official death war- 
rant of the Neutrality Act was signed, 
there was talk in Washington of a 
unified anti-Axis military strategy to 
replace the present system which 
some commentators called “making 
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war by mail order.” There was a 
growing recognition in official quar- 
ters that the United States must play 
an active military part in winning 
this war to which it has committed 
itself and that it has the right and 
duty to share in the decision as to 
where and how its arms are to be 
used. 

Officials pointed out that the 
United States, Great Britain, Russia 
and China are pledged to the joint 
defeat of a common enemy. Material 
needs and supplies were discussed in 
the recent Moscow conference, and 
plans made for their allocation and 
shipment, but no provision was made 
for a joint strategy which would get 
the best use out of the materials of 
war. 

Last week in Washington it was 
said that similar discussions must be 
held on military strategy, and a 
means found for continuing them on 


BACKGROUND FOR REVISION 


a basis that would meet the require- 
ments of the changing situation. 
Supplies and the military situation, 
it was pointed out, are intimately 
connected. 


Declare War? 


In Washington, too, the question 

of a declaration of war against Ger- 
many was under consideration. Al- 
ready advocated by such groups as 
the Fight For Freedom Committee 
and numerous trade unions, the war 
declaration was being seriously 
weighed by some officials. Those 
who favored it believed its advantages 
would be three-fold: 
* The psychological effect would 
strengthen morale in England, Rus- 
sia and the occupied countries, while 
weakening German hopes of victory. 
* It would remove the fictional line 
dividing “morale” from “propagan- 
da,” permitting the government to 
educate the new civilian army on the 
issues involved in the war it may 
have to fight and removing it from 
isolationist influence without fear of 
congressional attack. 

The furore created in the Senate 
over a Denver officer’s order declar- 
ing America First Committee meet- 
ings “out of bounds” for his men 
would not be possible if we were 
formally at war. Neither, it seemed, 
would it be possible, as was the case 
in at least one camp, that the men 
in training should fail to hear the 
Navy Day speech of their Com- 
mander-in-Chief and President—or 
even to read its full text. 

* Civilian as well as military morale 
would be improved by a decision 
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that ended political debate and re- 
crimination over the peace or war 
issue and disbanded the America 
First and similar groups. 

* The whole defense program would 
be speeded up and production placed 
on an all-out footing. 

Those who advanced these argu- 
ments last week did not deny that 
war meant sacrifice, sacrifice even 
of lives. But they pointed out that 
lives were already being lost at sea 
—and that the loss of lives on land, 
the sending of another AEF, would 
be decided not by the declaration but 
by the strategic necessities of the 
war. 

A nation engaged in such discus- 
sion had travelled a long way from 
that resolution to remain neutral it 
adopted as national policy in 1935. 
Senate opponents of Neutrality Act 
repeal said it was going “too far too 
fast,” and Senator Lodge (R., Mass.) 
wanted to prolong piece-meal revi- 
sion, voting for arming merchant- 
men, keeping the prohibition against 
their entry into belligerent ports. 

Against the argument of “too far 
and too fast” stood the record of 
those nations now buried under the 
epitaph “too little and too late.” 

Against it. too, stood the record of 
the Neutrality Act itself and its con- 
sequences for world peace and Amer- 
ican security. 


The ‘Neutrality’ Record 


That record stalked the Senate 
chamber like a ghost last week: 
* The strangulation of Republican 
Spain through the imposition of an 
arms embargo on its defenders, while 
American munitions flowed freely to 
the invading Nazis and fascists. 
* The negation of President Roose- 
velt’s famous “quarantine the aggres- 
sor” speech, bolstering Chamberlain 
against his British critics and paving 
the way to the surrender at Munich. 
* Notice to the world, posted until 
September, 1939, that Hitler had 
nothing to fear, and his enemies 
nothing to hope, from the U. S. 
* The spreading of the fallacy that 
all wars are made by international 
bankers and “merchants of death” 
for their private gain. 
* The encouragement of the illusion 
that peace can be secured by legis- 
lating a general policy of ‘“neu- 
trality” which refuses to take specific 
facts and circumstances into account. 
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On the basis of that record and in 
recognition of today’s realities, the 
nation last week officially turned its 
back on America’s strange experi- 
ment in “neutrality.” 

Those who continued their at- 
tempts to preserve the act, already 
amended so that, in the words of 
Senator Gurney (R., S.D.), it made 
the United States “half neutral and 
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Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
OUR BATTLE STATION 
ON THE HOME FRONT 


half belligerent,” were driven to de- 
fend Hitler as they defended the law 
that had aided him. 

Senator Wheeler (D., Mont.) said 
that it “is not proper” for naval 
vessels to convoy British ships, and 
explained the submarine attacks as 
logical Nazi answers to this “impro- 
priety.”’ 

Senator Taft (R., Ohio) said that 
the combat zones proclaimed by 
Hitler were “actual” and should 
therefore be observed by U. S. ships. 

Ignoring party and sectional lines, 
many Senators spoke for repeal, ad- 
mitting that such action might be 
followed by active involvement of 
this country in war. 

Senator Stewart (D., Tenn.) said: 
“If Germany is defeated, I believe 
there will be peace in our time. but 
if Germany is victorious, then there 
will be war for generations to 
come.” 

Senator Connally (D., Texas) chal- 
lenged isolationists to state “how 
many ships do you want sunk, how 
many sailors raust be killed, before 
the United States has cause for 
war?” 

In the House, while the Senate 
debated, Rep. Hamilton Fish (R., 
N. Y.) tried to embarrass the Ad- 
ministration by introducing a reso- 


lution—which he said he himself 
would vote against—declaring war 
on Germany. 


THE ALL-OUT TREND 


LaGuardia Reelected; 
Beat Hitler, Say 68% 


With the defeated isolationists still 
claiming to represent a majority of 
the public, two indications of popu- 
lar sentiment received attention last 
week. 

One was the returns from the local 
elections, where the most publicized 
brought New York’s Mayor LaGuar- 
dia a third term with a 133,841 
plurality. The fiery “Major” is a 
staunch Roosevelt supporter and his 
Tammany opponent, William O’Dwy- 
er, was charged during the campaign 
with appeasement leanings. 

While many observers refused to 
concede that foreign policy had en- 
tered into the race, the Gallup Poll 
had some interesting observations to 
make. 

Sampling public opinion in the 
15th Congressional district of Penn- 
sylvania and in New York City just 
prior to the elections, Gallup asked 
this question: “Which of these two 
things do you think is more im- 
portant—that Germany be defeated 
or that this country keep out of 
war?” 

The returns showed: 


GERMANY BE DEFEATED: 
N. Y., 54%; 15th Pa. District, 
61%; entire nation, 68%. 


STAY OUT OF WAR: N. Y.., 
46%, 15th Pa. District, 39%; 
entire nation, 32%. 


The Gallup Poll analysis concluded 
that New York City, contrary to gen- 
eral belief, is more isolationist than 
the country as a whole, and that 
this fact accounted for the small La- 
Guardia majority. In the 15th Pa. 
District, foreign policy helped the 
Democratic candidate, who lost to a 
Republican, but by a much smaller 
margin than a year ago. 

While full returns for the New 
York City Council, elected under 
the proportional representation plan, 
were not yet in, early results showed 
strong runs being made by all can- 
didates who took pro-Roosevelt posi- 
tions. Among them, his election 
conceded as certain, was Rev. A. 
Clayton Powell, young Negro min- 
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ister from Harlem, who had American 

Labor Party and Fusion support. 
The American Labor Party, poll- 

ing over 400,000 votes, held its bal- 


ance of power in New York. 


‘A FREE WORLD’ 


Make Full Sacrifices 
Now, President Urges 


The President, speaking last week 
before delegates to the International 
Labor Office meeting in Washington, 
declared that: “The American people 
have made an unlimited commit- 
ment that there shall be a free world. 
Against that cammitment no _indi- 
vidual or group shall prevail.” 

Calling on the nation to make 
“our full sacrifices now,” the Presi- 
dent recognized that priority unem- 
ployment and rising prices have al- 
ready worked hardship. But he con- 
trasted these with the far greater 
suffering endured by the peoples of 
Europe and the “most heroic of all” 
—the “struggle of the common men 
and women of Europe, from Norway 
to Greece, against a brutal force 
which, however powerful, will be 
forever inadequate to crush the fight 
for freedom.” 

In hundreds of cities and thou- 
sands of towns throughout the United 
States, Civilian Defense Week, be- 
ginning with Armistice Day, was 
marked by parades and rallies in 
which the people signified their 
willingness to serve the defense ef- 
fort. ; 

But in that willingness there was 
no spirit of compromise with prof- 
iteering, no lessening of concern 
with the daily problems of making 
both ends meet. In Washington it 
was reported that Miss Harriet El- 
liott’s office for consumer protection 
had never received so many letters 
of protest against high prices as were 
reaching it now. 


Price Control Bill 


Public pressure for passage of the 
Price Control Bill was also mount- 
ing, and the CIO again urged that a 
sound measure be enacted prompt- 
ly. As the House prepared to de- 
bate the bill reported by the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee, farm 
leaders joined the Administration in 
repudiating the inflationary “ceil- 
ing” on farm and food prices. Most 
serious of all the cbjections made to 
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“Our goal is a free world. . .” President is shown addressing 250 delegates 
representing 33 nations at Intl. Labor Organization conference in Washington 


the committee-revised measure was 
that elimination of the licensing 
provisions made it impossible to en- 
force. 

Under the bill proposed by Price 
Administrator Leon Henderson, firms 
violating the price limits could have 
their license to do business revoked 
while contesting government charges 
in the courts. Under the bill reported 
by the committee, long drawn out 
court action could tie the govern- 
ment’s hands while violators con- 
tinued to sell at their own price. 

A request from Secretary Morgen- 
thau to begin consideration of new 
tax legislation at once was refused 
last week by the House Ways and 
Means Committee. 


APPEASEMENT CAMP 


Wheeler, Coughlin 
Follow Same Line 


The intricate ties that bind ap- 
peasers and Hitler agents were not 
all unravelled last week, but more 
strange connections were revealed 
and new clues uncovered. Among 
them were: 


* The curious coincidence that led 
Senator Wheeler (D., Mont.) to be- 
come exercized over the fact that 
Britain is manufacturing metal toys 
and shipping them to this country— 
at the same time that Father Cough- 


lin’s Social Justice, Scribner's Com- 
mentator and The Herald were mak- 
ing a major issue of the same little 
tin soldiers. 


* The grand jury investigation in 
Washington, which has already in- 
dicted Rep. Ham Fish’s secretary, 
George Hill, on charges of collab- 
orating with the Nazi agent George 
Sylvester Viereck, last week sub- 
poened the N. Y. Congressman. 


* Involvement in the grand jury in- 
vestigation of executives of the anti- 
Semitic and appeasement magazine 
Scribner’s Commentator, who were 
accused of obstructing the probe. 
The charge came when Bessie Feagin, 
sales and promotion manager, was 
haled into court for possible con- 
tempt action. 


Miss Feagin was “unable to recall” 
information requested by the jury 
concerning a mailing list compiled 
for the magazine from names of per- 
sons writing to Charles A. Lind- 
bergh, America First, Senator Wheel- 
er, Rep. Fish, former Senator Rush 
Holt of West Virginia, and the Rev. 
Charles Coughlin. The list allegedly 
was compiled under the supervision 
of Henry Ford. 

Miss Feagin’s memory “failed” 
her after consultation with the editor 
and publisher of Scribner’s Commen- 
tator. 
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Goad News After 9 Years: 


U. S., BRITISH, SOVIET UNITY BURIES 
HOPES OF REVIVING MUNICH ERA 


Growing Entente Between America and Russia; 
Billion Dollar Loan Made; Japs Continue Threats 


For nine years the democratic 
world has heard little but bad news. 
Since the League of Nations sold 
China down the river in 1932 the 
story of international politics has 
been one of consistent betrayal of the 
weak to aggressors who were aided 
by the democracies. 

Last week there came good news 
in the words and actions of the 
powerful triumvirate of Roosevelt, 
Churchill and Stalin, in a growing 
entente between the United States 
and Russia with the Soviet Union be- 
ginning to replace Britain on our list 
as the number one recipient of 
American arms. 

In addition, the Russians, at least 
for the moment, stopped in its tracks 
the fourth Nazi offensive in five 
months. The British bombed the 
Nazis on a larger scale than ever be- 
fore. and President Roosevelt for- 
mally found that “the defense of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
is vital to the defense of the United 
States.” 


Dismaying Sell-Outs 


But to evaluate properly last 
week’s good news it must be placed 
in the framework of nine years’ bad 
news—for its significance was greater 
than any actual word spoken or any 
concrete deed accomplished. For 
nine years the people of the world 
have huddled about their radios. 
hoping for news of clear, courageous, 
all-out opposition to Hitlerism, and 
for nine years they have heard of 
little but dismaying, disheartening. 
dismal, dreary sell-outs. 

The nine years began with the rape 
of China, in which Manchukuo was 
seized by Japan, the modern world’s 
initial aggressor in the period follow- 
ing World War I. This was followed 
by the betrayal of Ethiopia to Italy 
in 1935. 
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Austria was sacrificed to Hitler in 
1938, while the democracies stood by 
and watched Hitler gain in strength 
and audacity. They collaborated once 
more, while democrats the world over 
prayed for courageous opposition, in 
the sell-out of Republican Spain to 
Hitler and Mussolini from 1936 to 
1939. Czechoslovakia was sacrificed 
in 1938 and this betrayal precipi- 


tated World War II. 


Still the bad news continued, per- 
haps chiefly as the result of those 


News of the World, London 


BUT HE CAN’T HOLD IT DOWN 


who continued to hope that Germany 
might be turned to the east, of those 
who feared the people of their own 
countries more than they feared Hit- 
ler. 

The war began and there was the 
bad news of the fall of Poland. It 
was followed by the bad news of the 
betrayal of Norway by the Quislings, 
by the bad news of the fall of Bel- 
gium and Holland, by the bad news 
of the betrayal of France by its many 
Petains, by the bad news of Dunkirk, 
by the bad news of the conquests of 
Yugoslavia, of Greece, of Crete, and 


the failure of the second British 
campaign in Libya. 

And still the bad news continued 
in every edition, in every radio 
broadcast, in every Allied commu- 
nique. There was the invasion of 
Russia and the Nazi juggernaut 
rolled steadily if slowly on until 500,- 
000 square miles were in its control. 
There was the bad news of the British 
failure to take advantage of the im- 
mense and unexpected opportunity 
which was provided by the fact that 
three-quarters of the Nazi army was 
tied up on the Eastern front. 

Bad news for nine years, news of 
hesitation, timidity, treason, betrayal, 
inaction, defeat, incompetence, ap- 
peasement, sell-out—and the demo- 
cratic world yearned and thirsted for 
positive evidence that its leaders were 
embarked in an all-out, on-the-level, 
no-reservation, no-appeasement fight 
against Hitlerism. 


The End of Munich 


Last week—after nine years—it 
seemed to get that evidence. Assured- 
ly it got it from Roosevelt, certainly 
it got it from Stalin, and perhaps it 
got it from Churchill. All three of 
the leaders spoke and their words 
were unprecedentedly brave, un- 
equivocal, and sufficiently bold to 
seem to many to banish forever the 
era of Munich and its symbol of the 
black umbrella. 

But the words had the essential 
virtue of being backed by action. 

President Roosevelt’s words were 
backed by one billion dollars. That 
amount was loaned to Russia under 
the Lease-Lend Law and it will be 
used to buy American arms. 

Winston Churchill, declaring “We 
are once again masters of our des- 
tiny,” backed his words by approv- 
ing flights in which 800 British 
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bombers (52 were lost in one night) 
flew over occupied Europe’in an un- 
precedented all-out aerial effort. 


Joseph Stalin, describing the war 
as a war of national liberation for all 
the peoples of the world and not as 
a war of revolution, backed his 
words, by directing counter-offen- 
sives that stopped the much vaunted 
Nazi attack before Kalinin, before 
Tula, before Moscow, and _ before 
Rostov as well as in the Donets ba- 
sin. Although it might be the pause 
before a greater storm, the Nazis 
were stopped for the moment on al- 
most all of the 1,800 mile front 
stretching from the sands of the 
Crimea to the rocky cliffs of the 
Baltic. 


WORDS AND ACTION 


Three Leaders 
Defy Der Fuehrer 


On the November 7th anniversary 
of the world’s first communist state— 
launched 24 years ago—Moscow’s 
historic Red Square echoed with the 
words of Joseph Stalin. 


The ceremony was remarkable in 
more ways than one. To the Nazis it 
was remarkable that it was held at all 
since, when they invaded the Soviet 
Union on June 22, last, they an- 
nounced that they would be in Mos- 
cow, perhaps in three weeks, certain- 
ly in six. It was remarkable, too, in 
that the ceremony was held almost 
within hearing distance of the front. 
But perhaps most remarkable of all 
was the fact that the Russians, 
critically pressed by the world’s most 
deadly military machine, possessed 
the audacity to withdraw soldiers 
from the front and put on a two- 
hour military parade, including 
tanks which took 15 minutes to pass 
a given point. 

Grizzled 62-year-old Joseph Sta- 
lin, who, according to Harry Hop- 
kins has the build and movements 
of a football halfback, spoke for 43 
minutes. It was a fighting, aggres- 
sive, militant speech and it seemed 
to commit the Reds to endless fight- 
ing everywhere and anywhere against 
the Nazis until victory is finally won. 
He stressed the need of a second 
front on the continent, said that Rus- 
sia’s losses totaled 1,748,000, that 
German losses aggregated 4,500,000, 
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THE “NOBLE LITTLE FINLAND” OF YESTERYEAR 


declared that Russia’s setbacks were 
temporary, and predicted that Ger- 
many would collapse within a year. 


Russia would win, he said, be- 
cause of: 
* The immense resources and con- 
stantly increasing production of the 
Soviet Union, the United States and 
the British Empire. 


* The growing unrest in all Nazi- 
occupied Europe which will finally 
flare into open revolt. 


* The quality of Russian resistance 
and his belief that the ailies will 
shortly open a second front that will 
relieve the pressure on the Eastern 
front. 

Speaking of America’s billion dol- 
lar loan, he said: “I say with cer- 
tainty that a coalition of the United 
States, Great Britain, and the Soviet 
Union is a reality . This is a 


war of motors, of engines. The coun- 
try or countries than can produce the 
most of them will win.” 


Acknowledging serious Russian 
reverses, declaring that the Nazis 
have numerical superiority in planes 
and tanks, he nevertheless asserted 
that final victory was certain. He 
said: 

“The German invaders are 
straining their last forces. There 
is no doubt that Germany cannot 
withstand such a strain for any 
long time. Another few months, 
another half-year, one year may- 
be, and Hitlerite Germany must 
burst under the weight of her own 
crimes.” 


Churchill's Speech 


The speech of the English Prime 
Minister was equally sanguine. He 
said that the war had reached a turn- 
ing point. In his usual felicitous 
style, a style that resembles prose 
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poetry while retaining blunt strength, 
he said: 

“The resolution of the British peo- 
ple is unconquerable . . . By not 
flinching, by despising the manifesta- 
t'on of threats of power by which we 
were on all sides confronted, we have 
come through that dark and perilous 
passage and are once again the mas- 
ters of our destiny. 


“Nor are we any longer alone. 
Our own steadfast conduct and 
the crimes of the enemy have 
brought other great nations to 
our side. One is struggling with 
herculean vigor with results which 
are profoundly significant. The 
other, our kith and kin across 
the Atlantic Ocean, is straining 
every nerve to equip us with all we 
need ... We find ourselves in 
goodly company. We are moving 
forward, we shall move forward 
steadily, however long the road 
may be.” 


Roosevelt’s Words 


The man who was chiefly respon- 
sible for changing the moral climate 
of the world last week was President 
Roosevelt. His words seemed to pre- 
clude all chances of “sell-outs” in 
the fight against Hitler, made it im- 
measurably more difficult for ap- 
peasement forces in Britain to ever 
resurrect the tactic of concurring 
with Hitler in his attack against 
Russia. 

And his words, perhaps even more 
than those of Churchill, were backed 
with action. He instructed his sec- 
retary of state to demand _ twice 
within a single week that Finland 
cease to be an ally of the Nazis, 
insisted. after Finland was recalci- 
trant, that Russia as early as last 
Aug. 18 had made a peace offer to 
the Finns, offering to cede territory 
to Finland, but that that country’s 
government had ignored the offer. 

More than 2,500 Americans. in- 
cluding cabinet officers and other 
high ranking ofhcials, celebrated the 
24th anniversary of the founding of 
the Soviet Union at a banquet at the 
Russian embassy in Washington. 
President Roosevelt cabled felici- 
tations to Mikhail Kalinin, president 
of the All-Union Central Executive 
Committee, declaring: 

“T wish to assure you of the desire 
of the Government and the people of 
the United States to do everything 
possible to assist your country in 
this critical hour.” 
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Litvinov, a Symbol 


One of the chief indications that 
the era of appeasement was over 
and that a new all-out period had 
begun was the appointment of Max- 
im Litvinov, former Russian foreign 
minister, as Soviet ambassador to the 
United States. 

More than any other single figure 
of the period preceding World War 
II, Litvinov condemned each _in- 
stance of aggression, warned that 
appeasement would end in world 
war, declared that “peace was _in- 
divisible’ and urged collective se- 
curity in an alliance against the 
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Nazis as the only possible avenue to 
peace. His advice was consistently 
rejected. 


Typical of his words over almost 
a decade were these delivered be- 
fore the League of Nations concern- 
ing Italy’s attack on Ethiopia: “The 
principle of collective security 
through the League is a practical 
measure towards the security of all 
peoples in accordance with the prin- 
ciple that peace is indivisible. 

“We must recognize that at the 
present time there is not one state, 
large or small, that is not open to 
aggression, and that even if the next 
war spares one state or another, she 
must, sooner or later. attract the long- 
ing eyes of the victorious aggressor.” 

And the good news and the new 
period were unwiftingly signalized by 
two speeches in Germany—one by 
Propaganda Minister Goebbels and 
one by Adolf Hitler. himself. Both 


speeches were on the defensive and 


both emphasized that the war might 
be long, that the German people must 
win or suffer a grim fate at the hands 
of the Allies. 


THE WORLD FRONT 


Japs Say War 
Is Inevitable 


As civilian Europe continued to 
fight Hitler, struggling against the 
greatest military machine of all time 
with its bare hands, the long tug of 
war between the United States and 
Japan went on as it had for weeks, 
continued to threaten war in_ the 
Pacific. 

Hitler’s Far Eastern Axis allies 
on the one hand said they desired 
peace with the United States and sent 
an envoy, Saburo Kusuru, winging 
his way to the United States, and on 
the other hand began to penetrate 
Thailand, just southwest of Singa- 
pore and southeast of the Burma 


Road, Chinese lifeline. 


While Kusuru_ punctuated his 
journey with wailings that his mis- 
sion was useless, and that war was 
inevitable, President Roosevelt en- 
tered the war of nerves by ordering 
970 American marines withdrawn 
from China. While he cautioned 
against speculation, observers de- 
clared the reason might be that war 
was imminent and the marines were 
too small a force to face the huge 
Japanese army in China. The order 
was so construed in Japan whose 
officials evidently desired peace but 
were unwilling to forego the program 
of conquest that made peace im- 
probable in the long run. 


Britons Impatient 


In England the demand for in- 
vasion continued to swell and H. G. 
Wells. one of England’s best known 
writers, described the temper of the 
English people in these words: 

“The British people are extremely 
law abiding and stouthearted, but 
they are growing more impatient 
with the existing order of things than 
they have ever been before. They 
don’t like waiting about until Jerry 
sees fit to hit them. They are literally 
spoiling for a fight. They want to be 
in the war. They are bitterly ashamed 
of the figure we are cutting in the 
eyes of the world at this present 


crisis, 
USA 
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GRANGE UNDERMINES FARM CREDIT BILL 


Fights Provision to Scale Down Old Debts 
Which Balk Production on Small Farms 


Although the Fulmer Farm Credit 
Bill, still to be passed by Congress, 
1S a necessary prerequisite to. ex- 
panded production, the National 
Grange and the Farm Bureau are 
proposing weakening amendments. 
Both farm organizations are sup- 
posed to be for increased production. 


The bill, by scaling down the debts 
of thousands of farmers, preventing 
foreclosure on livestock and equip- 
ment, and lowering interest rates, 
would make it more easily possible 
for the small farmer, the marginal 
farmer and the poor farmer actually 
to expand his production. Burdened 
by debt he cannot do so and thus the 
Department of Agriculture’s plan to 
produce more in 1942 than ever be- 
fore in history is in danger of re- 
maining a paper plan as far as thou- 
sands of farmers all over the country 
are concerned. 

Dr. M. F. Dickenson, of Little 
Rock, Ark., made this point in testi- 
fying before the House Agriculture 
Committee which is holding hearings 
or the Fulmer Bill. Representing the 
National Farmers Union, which backs 


the bill, he said: 


“Every farmer wants to pro- 
duce-more so that we can reach 
the production goals for victory. 
In fact, we would like to see the 
goals much higher because there 
would be greater opportunities for 
the family sized farm, through a 
program of real abundance. For 
the sake of the Defense Program 
the farmer is willing to work 
harder and risk more. But how 
can he be expected to expand 
production if he is handcuffed 
by a burden of old debts based on 
inflated land values?”’ 


Albert Goss, former Land Bank 
Commissioner and representing the 
National Grange, said that he was for 
the bill but asked that it be gutted of 
its heart—the provisions providing 
for the scale down of excessive debts. 
(The provisions of the bill apply 
chiefly to government loans from 


Land Banks and the Land Bank 
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In the face of all 
government legal opinions to the 
contrary, Goss insisted that the 
Farm Credit Administration already 
has authority, without new legisla- 
tion, to scale down the farm mort- 
gages held by the Land Banks and 


the Land Commissioner. 


Commissioner. ) 


Goss made the astounding state- 
ment, moreover, that only 44 of 1% 
of all United States farmers would 
benefit by the “scale down” provisions 
of the bill. Government sources esti- 
mate that 20% of all government 
borrowers would benefit by the scal- 
ing down of the debts. Goss dis- 
missed the acknowledged widespread 
demand for farm debt adjustment as 
the result of “propaganda” and “agi- 
tation by certain groups.” 


BELITTLES BENEFITS 


According to one observer, he 
“reached new heights of demagogy” 
by calling the provisions “socialistic” 
under which farmers whose debts are 
scaled down turn over title to their 
farms to the Federal Farm Mortgage 
Corporation for five years under a 
lease which gives them option to re- 
purchase their farms. 

Since he had testified that Land 


Banks now have the power to scale 
down debts, Goss was asked by 


Chairman Fulmer, “Can you submit 


for the record cases where the Land 
Banks debts have scaled down?” 
Goss answered with a feeble “no.” 
(More than 85,000 farmers have been 
foreclosed by the government be- 
tween 1933 and 1939.) 


SHIPS NEED CARGOES 


Farmers really interested in in- 
creased production have heard of oth- 
er events recently which has made 
them uneasy. For example, ships have 
left American docks for England with 
empty cargo space which has been re- 
served for food. Cargo space is pre- 
cious these days. Food is so impor- 
tant that space is reserved specifically 
for it. The space in the ships was 
empty because food, despite the in- 
creased production, was not on the 
docks when the ships sailed. 


In addition, there was the recent 
instance of the British request for 
200,000 tons of food monthly. Some 
American officials who couldn’t shake 
off the scarcity cobwebs reduced the 
amount to 100,000 tons which the 
British politely accepted. However, 
other higher American officials coun- 
termanded the first order and the 
British got their 200,000 tons. In- 
cidentally, Ernest Bevin, British min- 
ister of labor, has said that more food 
and proper food would increase Brit- 
ish wartime production by 30%. 
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UNIONS FIGHT FASCIST PROVOCATEURS 


Teamwork of Certain Nazi-Minded Employers, 
Workers Menace Nation's Defense Production 


To its normal problems of defend- 
ing working and living standards, 
organized labor has had added the 
necessity of also combating subver- 
sive, disruptive activities on the part 
of some employers and a few \azi 
agents in its own ranks. 


Because this question, new in trade 
union experience, has been ignored 
by the press we devote our !abor pages 
this week to it exclusively. 


Information and opinions here re- 
ported were obtained from respon- 
sible leaders of national unions. 


x 


Organized labor, including AFL, 
CIO, and the Railroad Brotherhoods, 
has recorded its support for the 
President’s foreign policy of all-out 
aid to the nations fighting Hitler and 
the pledge that this nation will “pull 
its own oar.” 

Some unions took this position be- 
fore Hitler invaded Russia, some 
afterward. Events since June 22 have 
led some unions to believe that Hitler 
cannot be defeated without active 
United States participation in the 
war, and they have passed resolu- 
tions calling for a war declaration, 
convoys, and the opening, jointly by 
Britain and the U. S., of a western 
front on the continent of Europe. 


Reds for Production 


Communist influence, traditionally 
regarded as very great by the press 
and anti-labor commentators, has 
now admittedly been thrown on the 
side of full scale production and 
against strikes except as a last re- 
sort. 

Communists are, however, by no 
means the only element in the unions 
that recognizes the need for increased 
and uninterrupted production or 
that looks on avoidable strikes as 
harmful at this time to the nation’s 
defense. Only last week the AFL, 
through its president William Green. 
again reafirmed its no-strike policy 
for the duration. 

In spite of these facts. strikes con- 
tinue, disputes arise that are not 
amicably settled by 
machinery, and break-downs in pro- 
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government 


duction lead to the most extreme anti- 
labor proposals in Congress. 


What is the answer? 


A labor leader whose international 
union has not only supported the 
President’s foreign policy, but signed 
no-raid pacts to avoid jurisdictional 
disputes with a rival in the same 
field, offered these explanations: 


* In some cases employers who take 
an appeasement stand and _ have, 
therefore, no real desire to speed 
production, tolerate, encourage or 
actually provoke strikes, hoping to 
use them as a means of breaking the 
union and hampering defense. 


The situation last week at Ford’s 
River Rouge plant may be an example 
of this. The patriotic, all-out, stand 
of the UAW-CIO is a matter of rec- 
ord. Ford workers have held “out- 
produce Hitler” conferences. Yet, 
last week, “wild-cat” strikes at River 
Rouge, repudiated by the union, 
seriously interrupted production. 

Harry Bennett, notorious Ford 


IT’S ALL-OUT 
FOR DEFENSE 


Capt. L. M. Atkins displays 
a 6-foot telegram wired to 
the Navy Department by 900 
members of a Chicago lo- 
cal of the United Electrical, 
Radio & Machine Workers 
(CIO), pledging themselves 
to deliver “maximum quality 
production” for the defense 
program.” 


service director and once active in 
the fascist Black Legion, declared 
that these strikes showed that the 
union is unable to control the ma- 
jority of its members. 

Union men, recalling that Ford 
wears a Hitler medal, that he is 
linked with many pro-fascist and ap- 
peaser groups in the country, that 
Charles Lindbergh is a visitor to the 
Ford home, and that the Ku Klux 
Klan recently boasted of a growing 
infiltration into the UAW-CIO— 
union men wondered last week. 

* An extremely small number of 
Christian Fronters, Coughlinites, 
and conscious or unconscious Nazi 
agents undoubtedly work in Amer- 
ica’s vast industrial plant. Such a 
group, though only a handful, re- 
cently tried to disrupt the Illinois 
State CIO convention by protesting 
the resolution to condemn Lind- 
bergh’s anti-Semitic Des Moines 


speech. They have since been stir- 
ring up trouble in the Chicago plant 
where they are employed. 


. 


Officers of the Industrial Union of 
Marine and Shipbuilders (CIO) be- 
lieve a similar group may be in- 
volved in the company union that 
is disrupting production in the Fed- 
eral Drydock & Shipbuilding Plant 
recently taken over by the govern- 
ment when the company refused to 
comply with an NDMB order recog- 
nizing the union shop. 

Peter J. Flynn, president of Local 

16, IUMS, said last week: “We be- 
lieve that if the organization (com- 
pany union) is traced to its deepest 
roots, Dies or the FBI will find that 
it gleans succor and sustenance from 
organizations that already have come 
into the purview of the FBI, such 
as the Christian Front, German- 
American Bund, Christian Mobiliz- 
ers, etc.” 
* Pro-Hitler employers refuse just 
demands of the unions, or actively 
provoke discontent. Pro-Hitler work- 
ers, a dangerous minority despite 
their numerical weakness, exploit 
just grievances against long hours, 
low wages, and rising living costs. 
The trade unions have not yet learned 
how to deal successfully with the 
problems this team-work creates. 

Many local union leaders are em- 
barrassed by the charge that they 
have become “company men”—a 
charge raised first by the Nazi agents 
but sometimes gaining credence 
among exploited and _ hard-pressed 
but honest workmen. 
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THE SOLUTION 


To a certain extent, responsible 
union leaders believe, the solution 
must be found by the unions them- 
selves, developed through their ex- 
perience and a consistent campaign 
of educating workers on the need for 
defeating Hitler. 

But public and government sup- 
port and understanding are also 
essential, and particularly govern- 
ment enforcement of labor laws and 
insistence that just demands be met. 

The New York Times, which last 
week mocked in an editorial the ship- 
workers’ charge that certain work- 
ers should be discharged for “treason 
and disloyalty” set a very poor ex- 
ample. The Times, to whom Com- 
munist-inspired strikes were cred- 
ible enough, apparently cannot con- 
ceive of Nazi “treason and disloy- 
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WORK HOURS vs. PRODUCTION 


American workers know that the battle of production is decisive in 
the fight against Hitler. But under what conditions can they produce 
most goods? Is it best for them to work 10, 12 and 14 hours a day or 
will production be greatest under present if not improved standards? 
An analysis of the relation between hours of work and production out- 
put, made by a physician of the N. Y. State Department of Labor, 
answers the question. 

_ This analysis is based on “only that evidence which rests on ‘scien- 
tifically controlled observation and not on mere personal impression.” 

_The outstanding conclusion is “that excessive hours reduce an in- 
dividual’s capacity for work. The investigations in industry show that 
shorter hours of work increase output relatively and, frequently, abso- 
lutely, and improve the quality of the work while at the same time 
accidents, lost time and illness are reduced.” Long hours of work are 
the cause of spoiled work, errors, sickness, impaired efficiency, increased 
accidents and decreased output. 

A reduction in hours of work has actually been found to increase 
output. For example, at the Hawthorne works of Western Electric, no 
fall in total output occurred when weekly hours of work were reduced 
from 48 to 43:10. Recent studies have shown that a shorter work week 
may increase an individual worker's efficiency even if not necessarily 
his total output. For example, maximum rate of production was ob- 
tained in a work week of 38.1 hours in the case of labelers and 39 hours 
for heel builders and 40 hours for box makers. 

Furthermore, it was found that the lowest illness rate occurred when 
men worked 3512 hours per week. Time lost by workers due to illness 
and accidents is much greater than time lost due to strikes. We can 
go a long way toward increasing production by considering methods of 
illness and accident prevention. 

The most efficient working hours are those “which may not increase 
or even maintain an individual’s total production but which do improve 
his health and working capacity so that illness, accidents and spoiled 
work are decreased, and rate of output improved.” 

The N. Y. Labor Department analysis of the relation between hours 
and output points to some extremely valuable conclusions for the work- 
ers of America. Every trade union in the country should study under 
scientific conditions the most suitable hours for producing most effi- 
ciently in its particular industry. 

Financially Yours, 


THE ECONOMIST 


alty.” It treated the union charges as 
mere examples of how the union 
shop “comes home to roost” on any 
employer, whether private or fed- 
eral. 

It argued that the union shop, 
rather than Nazi agents, should be 
eliminated. 

Another example of failure to en- 
courage unions to deal with these 
essentially war-time problems un- 
fortunately involves government 
agencies. 

To counter the Bland Bill, so- 
called “dangerous thoughts” meas- 
ure, the American Communications 
Association (CIO) offered its own 
plan for combating espionage on 
shipboard. The union of ships’ radio 
operators submitted a plan drawn 


up by its own technical experts 
which, if put into operation, will 
block spies who listen in on ship 
radio reports to locate vessels at sea, 
and send U-boats out to sink them. 

The plan involved certain changes 
in technical equipment, closer super- 
vision of messages by the ship’s cap- 
tain, keeping a continuous record of 
all messages sent or received, and 
slight increases in radio personnel. 

Both the Navy department and the 
shipowners brushed aside the union 
plan, though increasing pressure 
may bring its adoption. Rear Ad- 
miral S. C. Hooper, according to 
the union, objected that it would 
“take one year or two” to put the 
simple anti-spy system into opera- 
tion. 
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Rene MONT.—Fastern speakers for the America First 
Committee have a wonderful “punch line.” “We,” they 
scream, “are the majority.” It’s a wonderful line because 
it’s one of those things that is hard to either prove or dis- 
prove. 

According to official America First mythology the country 
is split into two symbols: “Eastern Interventionist Senti- 
ment” which leads “the 14% who want to get the U.S. into 
Wah,” and a cartoonist’s lay figure of a Midwesterner, hair 
uncombed, carelessly dressed, representing “the 86% who 
want to keep us out of war.” With the help of a group 
of midwestern politicians, America First has managed to 
convince a lot of people that it has a large following, if 
not a majority, in the Midwest. 

What about it? [Il let the record of America First in the 
Midwest speak for itself. Pll give America First the benefit 
of the doubt by examining that record in four fairly repre- 
sentative Midwestern states—Minnesota, Montana, North 


and South Dakota. 
* 


Midwestern representatives of the America Tirst Com- 
mittee will admit, off guard, that Minnesota is the only 
state in the region where the Committee has made any 
demonstrable progress. America First in Minnesota con- 
sists of a mysterious, and usually anonymous, committee; 
a number of officers who operate on a now-you-see-me, now- 
you-don’t basis; a defunct weekly newspaper; an elusive 
paper membership of “ten thousand;” and an office manned 
by the redoubtable Mrs. Nell Hallern. The state, and 
possibly regional, office, Mrs. Hallern wasn’t sure which, is 
on the fifth floor of Minneapolis’ Baker Building. It is no 
hive of activity. It has two desks, a couple of inactive type- 
writers, and a closed room which looks as though it might 
be an executive office but is really occupied by stacks of 
unopened bundles of the expensively printed literature which 
flows so unceasingly from the national office of the 
Committee. 

Mrs. Hallern will testify that America First, in the “tradi- 
tional” center of American isolationism, has had its troubles. 
troubles which weigh heavily on her plump shoulders. She 
talks about them in a drill sergeant’s voice which must 
pass along a lot of unsolicited information to people passing 
in the hall. Mrs. Hallern’s favorite word of praise is “con- 
servative,’ and one of her worries is that Americans are 
not “conservative” enough. She thinks that John T. Flynn 
is a bad influence on the National Committee of America 
First—“He’s very active, but we like more conservative 
people.” She reserved her highest praise for Karl Mundt, 
Representative from the Ist District of South Dakota. ‘“Con- 
gressman Mundt is one of our best members. He’s so 
conservative.” 

When I asked whether or not there was an America First 
Committee in South Dakota to support Mundt’s stand. the 
lady was very positive: 

“No, there isn’t a state organization. We have the 


names of some South Dakota people in our files so I 
suppose that means we’re handling it.” 


She began looking for authority and was only restrained 
from exhibiting the membership files by the fact that they 
were not in the office. North Dakota, according to Mrs. 
Hallern, was in about the same condition as South Dakota. 

Mrs. Hallern couldn’t understand why people were 
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shocked by the speech made by Lindbergh in Des Moi 
She didn’t know why there should be such a “fuss” w 
Lindbergh had “only told the truth.” She told me that 
Minneapolis Committee knew that Station WLOL | 
made a recording of the speech. “We're going to try to 
them to re-broadcast it. People ought to listen to 1 
speech.” I gathered from other sources in Minnesota | 
the Committee’s plans for re-broadeasting the address in 
face of public disapproval were not so much a result 
confidence as they were a product of general ineptitude. 
The oflice’s well-stocked literature table featured copie: 
the Minnesota Beacon, which had been published, 
sumably as an independent venture, by J. D. Holtzern 
Minneapolis department store owner and frequent visito 
Germany. Holtzerman is at times an America First off 
and at other times is not an America First official. 
Beacon was apparently casting its share of the thicker 
gloom in the office. Mrs. Hallern reported that altho 
Holtzerman had invested’ seven or eight thousand dollar 
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paper and had written much of it himself, it was about 
uspend publication. Mrs. Hallern was disgusted. “People 
- don’t want it,” she hissed. 
the stout woman reached into her desk for a clipping. 
d you see what Governor Heil of Wisconsin said? No- 
ly can say a thing against him. He’s very conservative 
he says that Roosevelt ordered the American Legion to 
> against America First. What can you do when they 
things like that? We have a prominent Legion man 
> on our executive committee, Mr. Koughan over there at 
estor’s Syndicate. Now what’s he going to do?” Mrs. 
lern didn’t wait for an answer to her question. “It’s just 
,” she said, “It’s just hell.” 
though America First has no apparent popular follow- 
in Minnesota, it has some support. Organized support 
be placed in four categories: 

(1) The extreme conservative wing of the Repub- 
lican Party led by National Committeeman Roy Dunn. 


(2) The discredited Hjalmer Petersen group, ostens- 
ibly farmer-laborites. 
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(3) The Trotsky “Socialist Workers Party.” hi 
ence controlled the AFL Drivers Union in Minoo cols 


(4) The Organization For the Rebirt 
Ukraine (ODWU), headed in the state See Wee: 
ander Granovsky of the University of Minnesota. The 
ODWU is semi-fascist in character and has had close 
connections with the Intelligence Department of the 


Nazi War Office. 

If America First does not present an impressive picture 
in Minnesota it is even less impressive in the Dakotas and 
Montana. Most of the people in these states do not seem 
to be aware that the America First Committee exists. I was 
told that there was a small chapter of the Committee in 
Sioux Falls, S$. D.; that a woman pacifist had organized for 
a short time in and near Aberdeen, S. D., but had given up 
because of her doubts about the character of the committee, 
and that a Bristol, S. D., congregation had asked a pastor 
who supported America First to resign. I could find no trace 
of any America First organization in Nye’s home state of 


North Dakota. 
* 


There is one America First chapter in Montana. This is 
at Billings. It was organized at the behest of Senator 
Wheeler by William Fraser, a man who received a federal 
appointment through Wheeler. Besides Fraser it includes 
a Protestant minister without a church, a violently anti- 
British Catholic priest and some Crow Indians. Whceler 
may think that Fraser is a lousy organizer, but I think the 
man did the best he could under the circumstances. 

I have talked to hundreds of Montanans and I only found 
one who might be interested in joining the America First 
Committee. I'll let a Montana union offiical put the state’s 
sentiments into words. William Mason, as executive board 
member of the International Union of Mine, Mill and Smel- 
ter Workers, gets around Montana. He represents the largest 
organization of any kind in the state. In his opinion 
“Montana is not divided at all. It is overwhelmingly behind 
President Roosevelt’s foreign policy. America First doesn’t 
seem to be a catching movement. You can see for yourself 
that America First is so strong that the miner’s union and 
the miners themselves haven’t heard of it. And Butte is 
Wheeler’s home town or used to be. He doesn’t seem to be 
anxious to address Butte audiences any more.” 


And there you are. 

Nye comes from North Dakota. 

Mundt comes from South Dakota. 

Wheeler from Montana. 

Lindbergh claims to come from Minnesota. 

They are all America First big shots—but not in their 
home states. The haven’t managed to put America First 
over in the places where they are supposed to have influence. 
The people who know them haven’t swallowed the bait. 


I am not trying to prove that America J'irst is not a 
first class menace to American security. I know that it is. 
It is dangerous because, at the same time that it has united 
all the fascist and semi-fascist gangs in the country, it has 
also convinced a lot of people that it has “the people” 
behind it. America First’s boasted “majority” doesn’t exist 
in the Midwest or any other section of the United States. 
America First is a small minority—a minority with danger- 
ous money and dangerous ideas. It is a minority that has 
often been permitted to obstruct the popular will for 
decisive action to smash Hitler. It is a minority of the sort 
that screams for thorough Congressional investigation. 
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NE weapon in Hitler’s arsenal, which he has used w 

deadly effect in his drive for world domination, 

treachery. Secret allies in the ranks of his intend 
victims have turned over armies and whole countries to | 
rule, or have worked to divide and paralyze the indeper 
ent nations of the world so that they may be picked off o 
by one. 


Treachery as a means of securing military domination 
not new. The United States in its two great struggles 1 
existence as a nation—the Revolution and the Civil War 
has many times been endangered by sabotage and betray 
on the part of men who have posed as patriots. A study 
their plottings can help us thwart similar efforts at betray 
in our own time, when our national existence is threaten 
as never before. 


A clear and fascinating account of the many efforts 
the agents of King George III to undermine our strug 
for independence has just been published, in Carl V 
Doren’s Secret History of the American Revolution. Fre 
the secret service files of the British forces in North Ame 
ica, Mr. Van Doren has brought forth a wealth of new ma’ 
rial on the treason of Benedict Arnold, and of many oth 
conspiracies, and attempts to organize conspiracies, with 
the ranks of the patriots. 


This work brings to light for the first time an alme 
complete record of the correspondence of General Benedi 
Arnold with Major André, chief of Clinton’s secret servic 
culminating in the attempt to sell West Point to the Britis 
Here the facts give a devastating rebuttal of the myths, 1 
cently glorified by Kenneth Roberts in Oliver Wiswell, th 
Arnold was a martyr, driven to the ranks of the British | 
the unjustified persecution of jealous rivals, or that his ma 
objective was to secure peace under the “just” terms offer 
by His Majesty’s ministers. 
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Although Arnold, for a time, became a popular hero 
the Revolution because of his military exploits, he ine 
tably aroused the resentment and suspicion of military a 
civilian authorities because of his thirst for rank and pre 
tige, and for money. He refused repeatedly to serve und 
the command of others. He lived far beyond his visil 
means of support, and time and again used his official po: 
tion to carry on illicit speculation. His friendship for Tori 
aroused questions as to his patriotism. Yet when the exec 
tive council of Pennsylvania charged him with corrupt ai 
unpatriotic conduct, he hysterically wrote Washington th 
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Y IS NOTHING NEW 


BY ROGER BARTLETT 


e was ready to forfeit his life if anything criminal be found 
1 his “innocent actions” in the service of his country. 
While protesting his integrity and patriotism, Arnold was 
t the same time offering his services to the British. In his 
rotracted secret correspondence with Major André, Arnold 
sveals his true character as a cold-blooded mercenary, con- 
smed only with securing a definite guaranty of £20,000 
the equivalent of $300,000 to $400,000 in present-day 
joney), whether or not his treason should prove success- 
il. Meanwhile, on suggestion of the British, he secured 
ymmand of West Point from Washington, who apparently 
ade the mistake of believing that Arnold’s obvious greed 
ad ambition would not interfere with his dependability as 
commander. Finally, after sixteen months of haggling 
egotiations, Arnold arranged an interview with Major An- 
ré in September, 1780, at which the plans for the betrayal 
f the keystone of American defense were completed. By 
mance, André was captured, paying with his life, while 
rnold fled to the British lines. 

The conspiracy failed, but Arnold was handsomely re- 
arded. He received from the British £6000 in cash, the 
yuivalent of $90,000 to $120,000 in present-day money, 
hile he and his family received pensions worth the equiv- 
ent of $18,000 to $24,000 a year. In the words of Mr. 
an Doren: “No other American officer made as much 
oney out of the war as Arnold did.” 


Yet in his appeal to the American people following his 
flight, Arnold said nothing of mercenary motives, de- 
elaring that he had joined the British because the Amer- 
ican leaders had not permitted discussion of British 
peace offers (which promised concessions but refused 
to recognize the independence for which the United 
States were fighting). Arnold also appealed to religious 
prejudice, inveighing against the “insidious” alliance of 
the United States with Catholic France. 


Arnold was not the only secret traitor in the ranks of the 
triots. Benjamin Church of the Massachusetts Commit- 
e of Safety informed the British of the secret stores near 
oncord which were the object of the first military action 
‘the war. General Charles Lee and Jacob Duché, former 
aplain of Congress, both sought to organize sentiment for 
yeace” after their capture and release by the British. Ed- 
ard Bancroft, friend and confidant of Franklin, and Silas 
sane, Franklin’s fellow commissioner to France, both be- 
me British agents. A number of others in trusted posi- 
ms gave clandestine aid to the enemy. Moreover the 
itish and their American Tory advisers were continually 
obing for individuals whose personal ambition or polit- 
al prejudices could be turned against the Revolution. 
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Fortunately, such efforts were on the whole unsuccessful. 
Rich and poor, moderates and radicals, remained firm in a 
united struggle for national existence. The inevitable con- 
flicts that did arise in the ranks of the patriots were not 
permitted to disrupt the struggle for independence. For in- 
stance, the soldiers who mutinied at Morristown in 1780 to 
demand back pay and better provisions, answered British 
overtures by hanging the two agents who tried to persuade 
them to betray their country. Washington and others 
scorned offers of wealth and titles of nobility. Political 
and religious differences were not permitted to shake the 
alliance with France which made the final victory possible. 
Arnold’s treason only strengthened the determination of the 
patriots to continue the struggle to victory. 
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Today, treason and national betrayal are far more subtle 
—and systematic—than in the days of the American Revo- 
lution. While most of the Tories openly revealed their 
contempt for democracy and their preference for the rule 
of King George, the present-day friends and agents of Hitler 
in country after country have concealed their true program 
in order the better to poison people’s minds and undermine 
their powers of resistance. 


Most Tory attempts to spread defeatism and divide the 
people were made from behind the British lines; now, the 
friends of Hitler in America seek to divide our ranks from 
within by stirring up religious, racial and political preju- 
dices. When the traitor Arnold and his friends spoke for a 
“peace” that would restore the United States to the status 
of colonies, they were easily recognized as enemy agents; 
the advocates of a “peace” which would leave Hitler the 
master of Europe, ready to strike at the United States 
whenever he pleased, hide their friendship for Hitler with 
equivocal “criticisms” of fascism. Profiteering, on the other 
hand, was then done by individuals on the sly; today huge 
monopolies openly hold up defense production to maintain 
their profits. While Soviet Russia today carries an immeas- 
urably greater burden in the struggle against Hitler than 
did France in the war against England, self-styled 100% 
patriots seek to block support of this last anti-Axis bulwark 
in continental Europe and Asia. 

However, in the great emergencies of the past, the Amer- 
ican people have rallied to sweep aside the small traitorous 
minority who have placed their own enrichment above the 
welfare of the nation, who have sought to destroy rather 
than defend our democracy. We must not—and we will not 
—fail this time. 
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By LEQ HUBERMAN 


LABOR’S BIGGEST JOB 


F THE “new order” of Hitler, already established over 

most of continental western Europe, were firmly en- 
trenched there and extended to the rest of the world as its 
creators desire it to be, the gains made by the labor move- 
ment in 150 years of struggle would everywhere be lost 
overnight and the workers of the world would sink back 
into conditions of serfdom. 


I didn’t write that sentence. It is a quotation from a 
study made by the International Labor Office. 


Because I| think that statement is correct, I believe that 
the fight against Hitlerism is the most important job fac- 
ing American workers today. 


Where fascism exists, labor has no voice in manage- 
ment. Where fascism exists, labor has no opportunity to 
bargain collectively. Where fascism exists, labor has no 
say in the determination of wages, hours, and working 
conditions. Where fascism exists, trade unions are abol- 


ished. 
That’s not guesswork. It’s fact. 


That’s why the argument as to whether or not it is the 
job of labor to increase defense production, no matter 
what the cost, is stupid. It’s a debate about whether or 
not to allow yourself to be murdered. Labor knows the 
answer to that question. 


Does that mean that labor is to give up its right to 
strike? Not at all. For to give up the right to strike is 
to allow the possibility of reducing free men to slaves. 


Does it mean that labor is not to strike at any time? 
No. There may be occasions when labor is forced to 
strike. But it does mean that labor should not strike 
until it is forced to. 


But isn’t it true that even in normal times, most unions 
do not strike unless they are forced to do so? Yes, that 
is true. Many people have been led to believe that that 
is not the case, but it is, nevertheless. 


What then is the difference? 
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The difference lies in the fact that in normal times, 
unions often resort to strikes when they are forced to do 
so, without seeking the intervention of government agen- 
cies. Unions have found that in their pursuit of their 
aims it is often to their advantage to act quickly and sud- 
denly. To. wait while the red tape of government bureaus 
is unrolled is often to destroy the effectiveness of strike 
action. 


In these abnormal times it is plainly necessary for 
unions to try everything else first before calling a strike. 
But may not that mean that their gains will be lessened? 
Perhaps. It will also mean that. there is no curtailment 
in production. And this is a period when what is at stake 
is not so much what gains can be won, but the very right 
to fight for gains at all. 


BE ON GUARD! 


Labor must, of course, be on guard to prevent fascist- 
minded employers in our country from taking advantage 
of its willingness to sacrifice to keep production going. 
Had the United Auto Workers not been firm in their 
determination to force Air Associates Inc., of Bendix, 
N. J., to abide by the recommendations of the National 
Defense Mediation Board, then reactionary employers 
everywhere would have followed the lead of Air Asso- 
ciates in disregarding the NDMB. The signal was not 
given. That was important. 


Equally important was the fact that the UAW, aware 
of the necessity for all-out production, tried everything 
else first—then only as a last resort, threatened to strike. 


That the union won its demands without a strike is 
proof that it can be done. 


It must be done. All-out aid to Britain, the Soviet 
Union and China must be labor’s primary concern to- 
day. Labor must take the lead in establishing that goal 
for all groups everywhere in the country. 


And because all-out aid is labor’s chief concern, it 
must continue to agitate for a responsible role in the 
planning and administration of the defense program. AI- 
ready, both AFL and CIO have pointed out inefficiency 
in and sabotage of the production effort. These practices 
must not be allowed to continue. When labor has won 
its rightful place in the management of the program, we 
will be a step nearer to maximum production. That can’t 
happen too soon. 


“They Have Already Discharged Their Debt’ 
Who? 


EARL KING, ERNEST RAMSAY and FRANK 
CONNER. 


That’s what Governor Culbert L. Olson said about 
California’s last three labor prisoners, six weeks 
ago. 


ee why are they still in San Quentin? 
sk: 


Governor Olson 
State Capitol Bldg. 
Sacramento, Cal. 
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“HOLD BACK THE DAWN’ 


-NOT QUITE ESCAPIST 


It's Hollywoodish, But “Somehow It Carries 
A Grim Reminder of the Tragedy of Millions 


HOLD BACK THE DAWN, starring 
Charles Boyer, Olivia DeHaviland, Paulette 
Goddard. Produced by Paramount, 


calls this a “love 
Charles Boyer’s love-mak- 
ing is something Olivia DeHaviland 
and Paulette Goddard think worth 
fighting over, and if you’re a Boyer 
addict you know why. 


Paramount 


drama.” 


“Love drama” of the usual Holly- 
wood variety, even with mediocre 
direction and photography, is a nice 
escape these evenings from the war 
Add some pretty civilized 


news. 


PAULETTE GODDARD 


comedy lines, brightening up a not 
too trite plot, and Paulette’s good 
looks plus Boyer’s seductive arts— 
and you're practically back in the 
happy days before Hitler. 


But not quite. For the best and 
most interesting thing about Hold 
Back the Dawn is that, while the scene 
is laid in a little town over. the 
Mexican border and the story con- 
cerns the improbable adventures of 
adventurists Boyer and Goddard and 
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schoolmarm Haviland—the time is 
really the present. 


You never forget that. You never 
forget the bit players, refugees from 
Hitler-occupied lands, who lack Boy- 
er’s gift for throwing dust in the eyes 
of immigration officials and who, be- 
ing married already, cannot connive 
to get across the border by marrying 
American citizens. 


The tragedy of these anti-fascists, 
endlessly waiting and hoping for a 
passport to free America, does not 
distract from the comedy and love 
drama that is Hold Back the Dawn. 
The picture remains throughout what 
it was intended to be—a piece of 
Hollywood hokum with the usual 
ingredients (well-mixed) of suspense, 
sex, humour and a happy ending. It 
is well, if not brilliantly, acted and 
adequately put together. 


But when you come away you know 
that this escape picture is different— 
because it has reminded you rather 
poignantly from what you are trying 
to escape. And that is the Nazi tyran- 
ny from which there is, for millions, 
no escape via Hollywood. 
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The conclusion of the George 
Browne-William Bioff trial in New 
York, with its expected verdict of 
guilty for the two officers of the In- 
ternational Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage-Employes. has been a number 
1 topic of conversation among studio 
workers in Hollywood. 


They have figured out that movie 
executives who paid some $800,000 
for “protection” saved at least ten 
times that in higher wages. 


No tears over Browne & Bioff are 
being shed by movie workers. 


WORTH READING 


HOUSE OF FURY by Felice 
Swados. Doubleday, Doran. 
$2. 

Here is a first novel by a new 
author who knows what she is 
talking about (a refreshing phe- 
nomenon). Felice Swados (inci- 
dentally, the only woman 
allowed to write on Time maga- 
zine), spent a period as guest 
of a reform school where the 
girls, mostly “sex offenders,” 
believed her one of themselves. 


She got under their skins and 
into their lives as few outsiders 
ever get under the skin of any 
of the “other half.’ And she 
has put down in amazingly 
swift, horror—or fear-filled 
words, the sense of helpless 
despair that restraint creates 
(whether the restraint of a 
locked cubicle, a gate-barred 
institution, or the circumstances 


of Life.) 


But these girls, who had 
nothing to go back to outside, 
still wanted out, out, out. 

They are all waifs from in- 
credible social conditions in the 
big city, “spoiled” by father, 
brother, drunken uncle. Or just 
“forgotten.” But their common 
wretchedness does not bind 
them together. On the contrary, 
in their captivity, even with 
gardens and work and no bars 
on the windows, they still get 
so on each other’s nerves and 
create such concrete terrors out 
of their only vaguely-under- 
stood uneasiness, that there has 
to be a violent explosion. 

After an unsuccessful escape 
the tension breaks and there is 
a riot between the white and 


even worse-suppressed Negro 
girls. You rush along with it, 


holding your breath. 

You ought to read this book 
to know once again, with the 
pity and anger Miss Swados 
evokes, we torture our 
fellows and create distrust and 
we might have 


how 


despair when 
understanding. 
ELLA WINTER 


DONALD OGDEN STEWART, 


INCLUDING THE 
KITCHEN STOVE 


ELLA WINTER, PINCH HITTER 


ODAY I didn’t even ask him, sweetly or winningly. I 

didn’t come tentatively in his study with: “You don’t 
really feel quite up to your column this week, do you 
dearie?”’ I arose, instead, after a night of thinking, cogi- 
tating, turning it over and over, futilely writing letters 
to the Times. I said to him: “But they say, but what they 
say is, but if they mean it, but even H. G. Wells said...” 
And he said: ‘“‘For heavens sake, if you feel like that about 
it, you go write my column.” 


Well, I do feel like that. And what worries me is, why 
don’t a lot of other people feel like that? Or do they, 
only they aren’t lucky enough to be able to steal into a 
column? Even the letter columns? 


I read, as you did, the words of Lord Halifax and 
Mr. Joseph E. Davies, former American Ambassador to 
the Soviet Union, at Madison Square Garden. “There’ll 
always be a Russia,” said Lord Halifax, who tried so 
hard a few short years ago, with his friend Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain, to bury this same Russia deep under Nazi 
heels, and—“what counts now is not what we say but 
what we do.” 


And Mr. Davies: “We must keep faith with those who 
die in our common cause. . . Russia needs tanks and 
planes, Russia needs food and strategic materials, Russia 
needs help and encouragement—but, above all, Russia 
needs friendship and understanding.” 

Mr. Davies also said: “When the democracies of the 
world indulged in wishful thinking. and slept in false 
security, the Soviet Union cleansed its house of treason. 
We had to be shown. But now that we know the house is 
on fire ... the common sense of America can see no point 
in finding fault with anyone who is helping put that 
fire out.” 

Alexander Woolcott, broadcasting from England, sent 
messages to the American people from England’s two 
greatest living writers. George Bernard Shaw said: 
“Back Russia.” H. G. Wells said: “For Heaven’s sake. 
forget Finland.” ; 

H. V. Kaltenborn, the well-known radio commentator. 
has apologized on a national hook-up for his wrong 
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estimate of the Soviet-Finnish war. He learned, he said, 
that quite possibly the Russians were correct in their 
claim that Finnish territory was to be used by Russia’s 
enemy for invasion. It has been. The enemy is using it 
now—with the Finns for allies. 
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So what does Robert E. Sherwood do, leading play- 
wright of America? And what does the cooperative 
play-producing company of which he is a member sanc- 
tion? The other members are leading American play- 
wrights Maxwell Anderson, Elmer Rice and Sam N. 
Behrman. They sanction the road showing, in America, 
NOW, of There Shall Be No Night. NOW. This is Robert 
Sherwood’s anti-Soviet, pro-Finnish play of two seasons 
ago. And they advertise proudly, the Playwrights’ Com- 
pany, righteously, that “no word of the anti-Soviet text 
has been changed.” It is on the road, NOW. 

The effect of this play must be that people want to 
thrust the Soviet peoples from the bosom of the civilized 
world; it must make the audience leave the theater vow- 
ing never to send a tank, a plane, a gun, but rather to 
allow this “house on fire” to burn to cinders (and all of 
us with it). It creates love and sympathy and pity for 
our present enemies, for the present Axis-ally, the 
Mannerheim government. 

This play is going through the poll-tax South. This 
play, showing every night in a fresh southern town, can 
only mean weakening the willingness (preached from 
Madison Square Garden by Administration supporters, 
begged for by Government officials in Washington) to 
aid, assist, help, support, encourage in every way possible 
those who are bleeding and dying for us, for our country: 
the Russians who are trying with their very bodies to stem 
the iron enemy, to keep the human spirit free. 


Mr. Sherwood, in the preface to the printed edition of 
his play, says he “did his bit in the great betrayal” after 
the last war. Then he was young and unaware and 
ignorant. Today that can be no plea. He has no longer 
the right to plead thus, when the great betrayal has turned 
us over to a bloodthirsty, merciless enemy. 


And the New York Times announces a new dramatiza- 
tion of that anti-Soviet book, Jan Valtin’s Out of the 
Night, to be put on in New York soon. And Bobbs- 
Merrill, publishers of Indianapolis, Ind., do not withdraw 
from publication that untruthful and slandering book by 
pathologically anti-Soviet Eugene Lyons—so untruthful 
that Corliss Lamont, son of Thomas Lamont, the Morgan 
partner, has just brought a $100,000 libel suit against 
its author. 
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You tell me. I don’t understand. 


Why don’t you all write letters to Robert Sherwood, 
care Coordinating Committee on Information, 270 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City, and tell him to heed Wells, 
Shaw, his own Government, his own Administration; and 
if not those, then the tearless fortitude of those Soviet 
mothers whose sons are tortured, shot, killed, buried in 
blood that Mr. Sherwood may live in peace, and dignity 
and liberty. 

ELLA WINTER 
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THIS SMALL WORLD 


World War by Radio 


BY WILLIAM E. DODD JR. 


NE of the major weapons em- 

ployed in World War II which 
was non-existent in World War I is 
the radio. 

There are two kinds of broadcasts 
and each of them has certain limita- 
tions. The long wave commercial pro- 
grams in America and the govern- 
ment-operated long wave broadcasts 
in Europe and Asia can only be heard 
within the radius of a few hundred 
miles of the point of origin or by 
those with very powerful and ex- 
pensive receivers. 

Germans are limited to very few 
stations outside the Third Reich be- 
cause most Germans are forbidden to 
have anything but the cheap, re- 
stricted Volks-radio which can only 
pick up programs from the powerful 
German stations. It is a crime to be 
caught listening to foreign broadcasts. 
It has been claimed that it is easy to 
make an inexpensive gadget which 
converts the weak Volks-radio into a 
powerful receiving set. But there has 
been little concrete evidence to sup- 
port the claim that many Germans are 
using or risking such a procedure. 


WARY OF BBC 


According to foreign observers 
coming out of Germany, the British 
Broadcasting Corporation’s German 
language programs have been caught 
so far off base in the few instances 
they were heard that Germans have 
become extremely wary of their truth- 
fulness. 

Reporters like Joseph C. Harsch 
have written that Berliners do not 
trust BBC news reports. For example, 
BBC claimed in a broadcast that a cer- 
tain railroad terminal was destroyed 
by English bombers; German lis- 
teners could see with their own eyes 
that it was not even hit. If this dis- 
trust of BBC is a fact, it must have 
been all the more true of French 
broadcasts before the collapse of that 
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nation. French newspapers and radio 
news have long been notorious for 
their outright venality. 


What about German propaganda 
programs beamed at the Russians? In 
the first place, very few Russians have 
radios. The limited production of 
these luxury articles assured them 


only for military and not for con- 


sumer use. Russians, for the most 
part, get their radio news and pro- 
grams through public loud speakers. 
These are rigidly controlled. 


Evidence of the failure of Nazi 
radio campaigns directed at the Rus- 
sians is amply attested to by the fact 
that the Nazis have never made any 
claims of important influence. And 
the staunch, united Russian resistance 
offers further proof that German 
blandishments have no appeal. 


It is true that by playing upon na- 
tional prejudices and ambitions the 
Nazis and the Italian fascisti under- 
mined, to some extent, the authority 
of both British and French govern- 
ments in their colonies. But where 
nations such as Britain and the Soviet 
Union are united in their determina- 
tion to fight for their national exist- 
ence radio propaganda can have very 
little effect. For a while last winter 
the English may have been somewhat 
amused by the antics of Lord Haw- 
Haw, but they were never moved to 
follow his advice and make peace with 


Hitler. 


The German radio programs di- 
rected toward the United States must 


be of the second type: short wave. 
Few Americans either have radios 
equipped with good short-wave re- 
ceivers or the patience to listen to the 
boring stuff beamed our way by the 
Nazis or the Italians. However, were 
the Nazis or the Black Shirts ever to 
discover a method of broadcasting 
their programs over the normal long 
wave transmitters so that they could 
be picked up by millions of Americans 
as a daily feature the story might be 
different. 

For, unlike our allies in Europe, 
we have not achieved a full national 
unity in this country. And fascist 
propaganda is aimed at just such 
divisions in the national thinking and 
acting. We need only point to the 
very disruptive and dangerous in- 
fluence of America First to notice 
that clever Nazi propaganda is al- 
ready falling in fertile soil. 


ONLY AS AN ADJUNCT 


So far in the present international 
radio war there have been vast ex- 
penditures of money and continued 
effort directed toward forming public 
opinion in the belligerent countries. 
Yet I believe, with a few notable ex- 
ceptions, the results have been neg- 
ligible. In the days of the German in- 
vasion of Czechoslovakia the Nazi 
radio stations were able to spread ter- 
ror among a populace already cowed 
by the defection of their allies and the 
weakness of their own leaders. This 
holds equally true of almost all other 
countries subjugated by the Nazis. It 
must be remembered, however, that 
even in these countries much of the 
preparatory work had been well done 
by native Nazi storm troops and secret 
German agents. 

It seems to be the fact that the radio 
can only be used effectively as an 
adjunct to a propaganda and intel- 
ligence machine which has already 
done the softening up. 
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BY RICHARD O. BOYER 


IF THIS BE REASON 


My Landlord 


S I stepped off the elevator and searched down the 
dusty little corridor for the office of my landlord, I 


eloomily rehearsed my lines. I had little faith in them. I 
was breaking my lease and he’d.sue me. I had never seen 
him but I knew landlords. I found his name, William 
Eames, on an office door, braced myself for battle, and 
walked in. 


An old man, as frail and wisplike as a shred of straw, 
was the room’s only occupant. He was reading a purple- 
bound book. He turned it face downward on an open 
roll-topped desk and very slowly and deliberately looked 
up at me. He had a white Van Dyke beard and a black 
skullcap and the veins in his thin little hands were blue. 
His watery eyes, revealing not the slightest curiosity, wav- 
ered after amoment. Then, as if forgetting me, he glanced 
out the window into the dusk, checkered with squares of 
light from the neighboring buildings. I cleared my throat 
and he turned his eyes back to me. 


“I beg your pardon,” he said, and his voice was soft and 
remote and courteous. 


“T’m one of your tenants.” 


“Ah.” He placed the tips of his fingers together. “I’m 
really afraid Ill have to apologize. You see, I don’t get 
around as much as I used to. The stairs, you know.” He 
placed his hand over his heart in a gesture at once ex- 
planatory and courtly, and said, “My wife died of the 
same thing. Angina pectoris. She’s been dead three years 
now. We were married thirty-nine years, lacking five 


days.” 
“Mr. Eames, I’m afraid I have some bad news for you.” 


His benign, dreamy expression did not change. “Well 
bad news comes more often than rent. My wife always 
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said”—there was a faint little sound that might have been 
an appreciative chuckle—“that if it’s not a feast it’s” 


a famine, and it’s usually a famine.” 


I told him I was forced to leave the city and couldn’t 
afford to pay the remaining three months’ rent for an 
apartment in which I wouldn’t be living. I went on with 
my story and he listened absent-mindedly until I hap- 
pened to mention my wife. Then his white little face 


brightened with interest. 


“You’re married, are you? Mrs. Eames and I did 
everything together. Every winter for twenty years we 
went to the British West Indies. People used to tell me I 
ought to go off by myself once in a while. But we did 
things together because we liked to.” His tone was de- 
fensive. “These people! They say, “Why, when I want a 
good time, I just tell the wife and I’m off!’ I tell them, 
‘That’s because you don’t love your wife.’ They say, 
‘Well if you’d gone off by yourself oftener, you wouldn’t 


miss her so much now.’ ” 


He was staring out the window at the lights of the office 
buildings, and again I tried to introduce the subject of the 


lease. 


“Before my wife died,” he continued, “a young man 
came to me and said, ‘Mr. Eames, you and Mrs. Eames are 
the happiest couple I know. I want you to give me the 
recipe. 

Mr. Eames slowly turned in his chair. There was an 
emphasis in his manner that was as surprising as if it 
came from a ghost. He got to his feet. 


“I told him,” said Mr. Eames, “I told him, ‘Why, we 
just love each other so much that neither does anything 
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to make the other unhappy! 


He slumped back into his swivel chair. It creaked as he 
turned to the window. He looked out for a long time, and 


when I scraped my feet he did not move. 
“About the lease,” I said. 


“Let it go,” he said finally, as if just hearing me. “I 


guess it doesn’t make much difference.” 


I walked to the door and turned back, feeling that some- 
how there must be something more to say. But Mr. Eames 


seemed too far away. 
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-PROFITEERS, NOT FOOD 
SHORTAGES, HIKE PRICES 


Food for Freedom’ Program Points the Way 
To Guaranteed Supply; Record Quotas Set 


The other day I heard some women 
complaining about the high prices of 
food. They blamed them on the ship- 
ping of food to England which they 
felt was causing scarcity for us at 
home. 

I think this confused idea comes 
largely from a failure to understand 
an important difference between the 
price situation of the last war and of 
this war. During the last war there 
were shortages of vital products 
which inevitably caused price rises. 
But from the early months of this 
war food prices rose steadily while 
there were enormous surpluses of 
most essential foods in our ware- 
houses. The higher prices came from 
speculators taking advantage of in- 
creased demands for food by the 
government. The only actual short- 
ages of food at this time, or in sight 
for the future. are of luxury items 
like spices, olive oil. ete. 


A STUPENDOUS PLAN 


Consumers should understand the 
“Food for Freedom” program of the 
Department of Agriculture and the 
effect it will have on supplies and 
prices in this country. 

The plan is stupendous—to in- 
crease production of food so much 
that we can maintain the supplies for 
this country; and can, secondly, ship 
to England great quantities of meat, 
butter, cheese and canned milk: and. 
thirdly, build up a stockpile of food 
for the time when more of the peoples 
of Europe will be looking to us to 
alleviate their starving condition. 

But this program is not forgetful 
of the needs of our own people. The 
Administrator of the Surplus Market- 
ing Administration. Roy F. Hendrick- 
son, explained the situation: 

“In 1942 food production in the 
United States will be the largest in 
our country’s history. And our aver- 
age per capita food consumption will 
be the highest on record... . 
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“After allowing for anticipated 
exports. the amount of meat available 
for each of us in this country will be 
higher in 1942 than it has been for 
three decades. Ege production is to 
go 10% over this year’s high figure. 
Milk production is to be increased by 
7% over the record supply of this 
year. After taking care of export 
and reserve needs, each man, woman 
and child in this country will have 
available more milk than in any year 
for which records have been kept. 


“The best form of insurance against 
runaway food prices is the production 
of plenty of food.” 


Greatly increased farm production 
is the best guarantee for consumers 
against shortages. The higher prices 
which farmers are getting for their 
products, which are a necessary prel- 
ude to increased production, are only 
a small and a necessary part of the 
higher prices consumers pay. 


BACK CONTROL BILL 


Instead of grumbling about the 
“Food for Freedom” program, which, 
in reality protects our own food sup- 
plies, consumers should attack the 
high prices directly and work for 
passage of the price control bill as the 
best measure in sight to halt profiteer- 
ing. 

Because food consumption last year 
was greater than ever this is no time 
for us to forget the disgracefully high 
percentage of our population that 
still has insufficient income to pur- 
chase even a minimum diet. The Sur- 
plus Marketing Administration’s pro- 
erams of penny milk, hot school 
lunches, etc., which alleviate some- 
what the unequal distribution of food. 
are the most practical programs by 
which consumers can attack the prob- 
lem of undernourishment. 


SOPHIA RIPLEY AMES 


HERE'S HEALTH 


By DR. HAROLD AARON 


DENTIFRICES 


Contrary to the voluminous 
dentrifice advertising, tooth 
brushes and dentrifices are 
simply agents for cleaning 
teeth. They will not prevent 
or cure pyorrhea, “gingivitis” 
or decay. When properly used, 
however, they will assist the 
natural defenses against these 
disorders. 


Because dentrifices usually 
have a pleasant taste or odor 
or provide a subjective feeling 
of cleanliness, they encourage a 
person to brush the teeth care- 
lessly. Such careless brushing 
can wear down tooth enamel 
and if undue pressure is ex- 
erted on gums, they induce their 
recession. The main value of 
dentrifices is that they make 
the practice of tooth brushing 
more pleasant than it would be 
otherwise. Antiseptics incor- 
porated in dentrifices have a 
negligible effect on the bacteria 
of the mouth. 

Brushing of teeth should be 
performed in the so-called 
“vibratory” manner. In such 
fashion, the gums will be gent- 
ly massaged and food particles, 
which may be a source of bac- 
terial action, will be dislodged. 

“Antiseptic” mouth washes 
also have a negligible value in 
mouth hygiene. The mouth can 
be kept clean and healthy with- 
out antiseptic solutions. Ac- 
cording to a recent Federal 
Trade Commission complaint 
against Listerine, the Listerine 
Co. misrepresents that its prod- 
uct will effectively prevent 
colds and sore throats; that it 
will keep colds from progress- 
ing: that it quickly kills all 
mouth or throat germs; and 
that it reaches deeper into the 
throat than most gargles. These 
claims for Listerine Antiseptic 
are untrue. the complaint al- 
leges. 
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_. this America is only you and me. 


—Walt Whitman 


George Freeney, 101 years old, 
of Hugo, Okla., had a very special use 
for his old-age pension check and a 
delay in its arrival caused him great 
inconvenience. He had applied for a 
license to marry Flora McCarty, 22, 
and the delayed check caused the wed- 
ding to be postponed by one week. 


It takes all kinds of thieves to 
make a world. In St. Paul. Minn., a 
thief managed to pry up and remove 
three sections of concrete sidewalk. 
Eldon Fox of Ogan, Ohio. is a thief 
who specializes in stealing the change 
from slot machines. He broke into the 
Hocking County Jail and escaped 
from a basement window with a few 
dollars from the slot machines kept in 
the jail. Arrested, he confessed and 
was sent to a jail that was supposed 
to be more break-proof. The Sheriff 
then confiscated the slot machines. 


Nazi propaganda got into the 
home of Ivan J. Singleton in Tulsa, 
Okla., in a most unexpected manner. 
While Mrs. Singleton was bathing her 
baby son, she felt something scratchy 
in the soap. It proved to be a piece of 
paper imbedded in the middle of the 
cake of soap, on which was type- 
written: “Heil Hitler.” 


Jerome Dover, 18, and Raymond 
Crank, 17, thought they were perform- 
ing a public service but St. Louis 
police disagreed with them. The boys 
bought a .22 caliber rifle and tried it 
out on the street lights. They dis- 
posed of 42 lights on one boulevard 
and 40 in a large park and 6 more in 
another park before they 
stopped. 


were 


They explained to the police that 
everywhere that they found a parked 
car with occupants they shot out the 
nearby lights to give them privacy. 


Mrs. Ida Heine, 75, of Syracuse, 
N. Y., is losing her faith in men after 
all these years. As a result she went 
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to vote this year for the first time, ex- 
plaining: “I’ve always thought men 
knew enough to run the government 
but I’m beginning to wonder. I de- 
cided not to take any chances this 
year.” 


Maybe you think New York City’s 
police force spends all of its time di- 
recting traffic and pounding the pave- 
ments. But if necessary they can 
double for cowboys. 

The other night a whole squad was 
ordered to ride through swamps in 
search of Beulah—a lost cow. who is 


about to become a mother. 
found one doe but no Beulah. 


Their search started when Edwin 
Jackson, who lives on Staten Island. 
which is a part of New York City, 
discovered that the cow he had pur- 
chased a few days before had disap- 
peared. The police first went into ac- 
tion in radio cars but abandoned these 
in favor of horses which seemed more 
appropriate to New York City’s wilds. 


They 


Dan Townsend’s dog, in Frank- 
lin, Neb.. was too much interested in 
the corn binder on his master’s farm. 
His curiosity led him so close to it 
that he disappeared into the machine. 
To the surprise and relief of the on- 
lookers he emerged at the other end a 
moment later. uninjured. but neatly 
wrapped in corn stalks. . 


Mrs. Mabel Adams was alone in 
her grocery store in Alameda, Cal., 
when a hold-up man entered. After 
taking $167 from the till. he looked 
thoughtfully at Mrs. Adams still hold- 


ing her hands over her head. Then 
he picked up a large bottle of black 
ink and emptied it’ over her before he 
dashed out the door. 


Pens have been playing a large 
part lately in the life of Robert New- 
comer, of Lemmon, S. D. Two weeks 
ago he went to a doctor because he 
had swallowed a pen point. No harm 
resulted from this accident. And a 
week later Newcomer won a penman- 
ship contest at the Business College at 


Chillicothe. Mo. 


Warden John B. McManus, of 
the state penitentiary at Santa Fe, 
N. M., received an air-mail special 
delivery letter from W. E. Morgan, a 
prisoner who escaped from the peni- 
tentiary on Sept. 27. The letter read: 


“T would like to inform you that I 
am on my way back. In case I do not 
get picked up on the way, I will be 
there shortly. I would like to come 
back just as I left.” 


Morgan followed his letter by a few 
days and is now serving out the year 
and nine months that remained of his 
sentence on a forgery charge. 


The people of Weatherford, 
Tex., are scandalized at the statement 
given by Mary Martin to Hollywood 
reporters explaining the name of her 
newly born daughter. She said the 
little girl would be named “Heller” 
Halliday, “because that’s what folks 
in Weatherford call a particularly pert 
and vivacious girl.” 

But Weatherford citizens unani- 
mously denied that such a name could 
be used. It might do in Hollywood, 
they said, but never in Weatherford. 
They added that Mary “was such a 
little lady” when they knew her last 
that it must be “just one of her 
whims” and doubtlessly when the 
christening time came everything 
would be all right and the little girl 
will be called “Mary” after all. 
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LET CONGRESS ACT 


[* CONGRESS would protect the United States 
from the fate of France and from the menace of 
treason within it should and will investigate per- 
sistent charges that the America First Committee 
threatens the security of our country. 

When such charges come, as they have, from 
members of President Roosevelt’s cabinet, when 
nation after nation has become a memory as a re- 
sult of ignoring similar charges, Congress cannot 
afford to gamble with the nation’s security simply 
because the persistent allegations involve certain 
of the great and near great. 

For if recent history proves anything it proves 
that those who collaborate with Hitler at the ex- 
pense of their country have almost invariably been 
a few of the rich and the powerful, that treason 
has become the specialty of these few who gain 
when the people lose. Congress cannot afford to 
hesitate because the charges seem melodramatic, 
because if recent history proves anything it also 
proves that the incredible has become the common- 
place. 


| Bea are rumors, for example, that certain in- 
dustrialists are willing to pay large sums of 
money to bring an American version of Nazi 
fascism to the United States. 

Can Congress afford, when the fate of the entire 
country may depend upon establishing the truth or 
falsity of this rumor, to let it remain in the realm 
of unproved gossip? 

There have been charges that a mighty effort is 
being made to unite some 800 fascist and semi- 
fascist organizations in this country into one Amer- 
ican fascist party, a party for Hitler and his 
methods, a party against the President and his 
foreign policy. 


Can Congress afford to permit these charges to 
remain in the realm of speculation when the fate 
of the United States, and perhaps of all mankind, 
depends on whether they are true or false? 


Father Coughlin, and many others in greater or 
less degree, openly espouse the cause of Hitler 
when this nation is in danger from Hitler. 

Who pays them? Where do they get their 
money? Are any persons or organizations receiv- 
ing in devious ways money that might be called 
Nazi money? 

Members of the America First Committee not 
only talk like Hitler in attacking the Jewish people, 
not only frankly say that they prefer a German 
victory to a victory of Russia (which means the 
victory of the United States and England according 
to President Roosevelt), but refuse to account for 
thousands of dollars used in attacking the Presi- 
dent. 

From where does this money come? Who paid 
it and just why did they pay it? What do they 
think, these unknown contributors, of the Hitler 
way of doing things? Do they like Hitler’s policy 
as to labor? Do they like his policy of enslaving 
an entire nation, save for a very few at the top, and 
do they plan to be among those very few in an 
American version of fascism? 

These questions, or questions like them, 
were asked in France. 


They were not answered. 
Today France is a memory. 


Dare we take a similar risk? 
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Getting Subs for U.S. Week WILL! 


Get moving, friend. It’s fine to know what’s wrong, ! 
but that is only part of the job. There are many i 
people who don’t have the answers. They want to | 
defeat Hitler too, just as you do. You can show ; 
them how by giving them the facts available only | 
through U.S. WEEK. Each new U.S. WEEK reader / 
is a better equipped fighter for democracy. Get | 
up, pal, and do your bit to fight Hitler. / 
} 

@ | 
Join U.S. Week's Volunteers NOW! 
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